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There he found awaiting him, in reply to his July
letter, an order from the new Secretary of War,
James Monroe, forbidding him to touch Pensacola.
No great harm was done, for the invaded territory
was no longer neutral soil, and the task of soothing
the ruffled feelings of the Spanish court did not
prove difficult.

As the autumn wore on, signs multiplied that the
first British objective in the South was to be New
Orleans, and no efforts were spared by the authori-
ties at Washington to arouse the Southwest to its
danger and to stimulate an outpouring of troops
sufficient to repel any force that might be landed
at the mouth of the Mississippi. On the 21st
of November, Jackson set out for the menaced
city. Five days later a fleet of fifty vessels, carry-
ing ten thousand veteran British troops under com-
mand of Generals Pakenham and Gibbs, started
from Jamaica for what was expected to be an easy
conquest. On the 10th of December the hostile
armada cast anchor off the Louisiana coast. Two
weeks later some two thousand redcoats emerged
from Lake Borgne, within six or seven miles of
New Orleans, when the approach to the city on
that side was as yet unguarded by a gun or a
man or an entrenchment.